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XII. 


Tue Councir—as Guarpian. 


With some hesitation and regret we publish an 
article over the signature “‘ Let Right be Done.” 
Our hesitation was as to re-opening a subject which 
had been disposed of by the Registration Committee. 
Our regret is that so clear a case has been made out 
for re-consideration. It is impossible in newspapers 
or journals to thrash out cases of complaint made 
before, and investigated by, the Registration Com- 
mittee. It is right, however, to allow ‘the other 
side’’ a hearing when the unusual course is taken at 
the Council of championing one side and of disre- 
garding the course taken by a permanent committee. 
Either nothing should be published or all. If the 
charge which the Registration Committee found 
proved is not gone into again by the Council we can 
only believe that a miscarriage of justice has taken 
place, and that some undisclosed reasons exist for the 
refusal to apply disciplinary punishment. 


CURABILITY OF GLANDERS. 


In another column will be found some further results 
of the experiments made by the Manager of the Glasgow 
Tramways. 

It will be remembered that after testing the whole 
of the Corporation’s horses with mallein 278 animals 
were found to react. Repeated tests were carried on 
until no horses reacted. Some reacted five or six times, 
but not one reacted to a seventh injection. The 
further experiments have been made on “ reacters ” only, 
and we should much like to hear something of a retest of 
a few of the 229 horses which failed to react to the 
second test. Of these no mention is made. The “re- 
acters” to the third test were nine out of a batch of 49. 


-The history of the nine is that three developed clinical 


symptoms of disease at different periods and were de- 
stroyed. The remaining six, two of which reacted to a 
further injection of mallein, have since shown no re- 
action to further tests. Of these four are at work, 
apparently well, and two, equally well to all appearance, 
have been destroyed for experimental investigation. The 
horses slaughtered were :— 
1 that had reacted once. a 
and was suspicious 
on a second test. 
a twice. 
ie = three times. 
four times. 

Most careful post-mortem examinations were made 
and every doubtful or suspicious part was excised and 
submitted to Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow and to Professor 
M’Fadyean of the R.V.C. The reports of Mr. Hamilton, 
Dr. Buchanan, and Prof. M’Fadyean establish two im- 
portant points. 

(a) That all the animals had been affected with 
glanders. 

(b) That the specific bacillus could not in any of the 
lesions be detected either by microscopical or cultural 
methods. 


THE COUNCIL—AS GUARDIAN OF THE 
PROFESSION. 


The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons is, or rather ought to be, the faithful guar- 
dian of its members, but it does not always seem to 
carry out this duty in a serious, impartial. and un- 
biassed manner. 

Judging from the result of the case of ‘ unpro- 
fessional conduct ”’ recently reported in The Veterinary 
Record, vol. xii., p. 628, one would imagine their sole 
duty was to screen the ‘“‘ wrong” at any cost, and 
totally forget the claimsof the “ right” members on 
their protection. The Council should endeavour to 
guard and protect the good and faithful members 
quite as much, if not a little more than the bad, but 
in this instance they seem to have ignored the former 
altogether. 

Men who sit in judgment over others should 

possess unbiassed minds, act impartially, and with a 
determination to do justice to both sides—if there 
are two sides. In this case Prof. Penberthy is re- 
ported ‘not to admit any opposite side of the story ”’ 
which shows he must have been blind to the other 
side. There must necessarily bea right and a wrong 
side to all stories of this kind. As he has shown the 
one side it is only fair to the profession to have an 
opportunity of seeing the other and judging for them- 
selves—especially as the Council were so much in- 
fluenced by his one-sided and misleading statements. 
From the way the Council seems to have disposed of 
the case anyone would think it was not serious enough 
for them to waste their time about. If it had been a 
case of a member “ advertising ” of course they would 
consider that very important, especially to Professor 
Penberthy himself, who brought forward a motion on 
this subject last year which was carried and is now 
law. Yet he undertakes to champion a M.R.C.V.5. 
who lends himself to wrongly accuse one man of 
having glanders among his horses, and takes the 
head of another person’s glandered horse to corro- 
borate it, and the same Councilman gets up and 
makes the Council believe “‘ there is not one tittle of 
evidence to show that the man has done anything dis- 
graceful in a professional sense.” 
“ The Council certainly ought not to be unduly 
severe on the wrong doers, and no generous member 
would wish them to cultivate this spirit, but at the 
same time they ought at least to be fair to those in 
the right. 

In future an endeavour should be made to obtain 
sterling men with backbone enough to uphold the 
decision of the Registration Committee, or be pre- 
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pared to go fully into the whole matter themselves, 
and not set aside a report—which has taken three 
hours to investigate—in about as many minutes. 
This is not fair to either side or to the profession. 

When false charges are brought against members 
without just cause, the Council ought to be able to 
deal very severely with the accusers. On the other 
hand when a case whose punishment is as Mr. 
Barrett said ‘tantamount to penal servitude”’ is 
proved by a deputed committee, then it is the Coun- 
cil’s duty to impose a suitable punishment. Other- 
wise the defendant can, and frequently does, use this 
leniency to the detriment of the ‘“‘ other side,” and 
the Council ought to be very careful not to place its 
loyal and honourable members in that position. 

If the decision of the Investigation Committee 


was not to be relied upon simply on account of its 


small number then it was obviously unfair for them 
to start the investigation at all ; and if the Council 
does nos intend to take their decision in these 
matters they ought themselves to go fully into the 
subject, otherwise the investigation is a mere farce. 
Can the Council come to a correct conclusion on such 
important matters simply from reading the tran- 
scription of the shorthand reporters notes? Mr. 
Wragg and others rightly think they cannot because 
they have no guarantee that such notes are correct. 
But it teaches us one thing, that all parties that 
have anything to do with these cases should have a 
reporter there. 

Professor Penberthy is reported, vide The Veterinary 
Record, vol. xii., p. 629, to say ‘a practitioner of 
Cambridge goes accidentally or for another purpose 
to a knacker’s place,”’ But the man himself said he 
went for the apeoptid purpose of seeing the carcase of 
a tuberculous eow, which his friend—a horse-breaker 
and quack animal doctor—told him about as he knew 
he was interested in tuberculosis. If the defendant 
had been attending this cow, but he hadn’t, his acci- 
dental appearance at the knackery on this identical 
day might have been justified. Why did he not 
plead that he went to examine his own glandered 
patient? And not interest himself in other people’s 
business at all; for he had no business with either 
the cow or the livery stable keeper's horse that died 
of influenza, as neither of them had been under his 
care. 

Then Professor Penberthy says ‘‘ then he sees some 
heads.”’ The reporter’s notes should say, and no 
doubt do say—but it did not answer Professor F'en- 
berthy’s purpose to draw the profession’s attention 
to it—that he saw much more; he saw two carcases, 
and he admitted to the livery stable keeper and a 
F.R.C.V.8. that he took the skull he showed them 
off the carcase himself, and therefore he was quite 
sure it came off his livery stabie keeper’s horse. . 

Professor Penberthy further says ‘‘ The defendant 
asked the knackerman whose horse is this?’ What 
evidence ought the reporter’s notes to show on this 
point? Why that the knackerman—who is impli- 
cated in the matter—said so, but his old groom ad- 
mitted to Mr. Thatcher and others, when he was 
investigating the case, that he did not hear what 
transpired between his late master and the knacker- 
man in the slaughterhouse ; but when this man—who 


in the interim had had an interview with defendant’s 
solicitor—was placed before the Committee he said he 
did hear it, and when he was asked how far he was 
away—sitting in the trap on the road—from the 
slaughterhouse when he heard it, he said about 20 
yards, whereas it is much nearer 120 ; and if anybody 
could hear two people conversing in a knackery 100 
yards away they must have very good ears. 

Then Professor Penberthy said, ‘‘ He took the 
glandered horse’s head home.” What M.R.C.V.S. 
would think of carting a glandered horse’s head 
about, especially to his own premises. Would it not 
have been wiser and better and much more friendly 
to have sent the owner and his veterinary surgeon 
up to the slaughterhouse to see the whole of the car- 
cases under the circumstances? This, however, was 
not to be; although the knackerman promised the 
livery stable keeper he would preserve the carcase 
for his veterinary surgeon to examine, still, he did 
nothing of the kind, but carefully destroyed it, and 
allowed another veterinary surgeon altogether to take 
or as he said gave him, the head home with him. 

Professor Penberthy further says ‘“‘ He took it 
home with him as an ordinary individual would do.” 
If this is what an ordinary veterinary surgeon would 
be expected to do by our Council, we are luckily not 
ordinary individuals, neither do we believe there are 
many veterinary surgeons who would even think of 
taking a glandered horse’s head home with them, let 
alone doing it under any circumstances not even to 
do his neighbour a “ kind turn.” 

Then this veterinary surgeon, says Professor Pen- 
berthy, ‘‘ went to Mr. and told him in his own 
language that he had evidence of Mr. having 
glanders in his stable, and he had better see about it 
as soon as possible. 

What does Mr. —— other side —which Prof. Pen- 
berthy does not admit exists— say ? (1) That defen- 
dant said the horse he sent to the knackerman the 
day before died of glanders. (2) That his veterinary 
attendant was ignorant, or perhaps worse. (3) That 
he had better see the knackerman and “ square him” 
and offered to lend him his assistance towards 
_ end as the knackerman would do anything for 

im. 

Professor Penberthy admits the evidence ‘ showed 
the glandered head was not the head of the livery 
stable keeper’s horse,” but be does not tell us why. 
The other side tells us this, however. The glandered 
horse’s head which the defendant showed Mr. 
and his veterinary surgeon had been pole-axed, which 
he said was done after death to enable the knacker- 
man to move the carcase about the floor easily. (2) 
Every trace of skin had been removed so that the 
colour could not be seen, but they were informed by 
the defendant that it was a grey one and that he 
took the head from the carcase himself. (3) The in- 
cisor teeth were chopped off, which the knackerman 
admitted he removed in a mistake; he was going to 
chop through the upper jaw to show the nostrils 
more clearly, but he struck it so hard that the chopper 
went through the upper and lower jaw at one and 
the same blow. What expert would believe such an 
explanation as this, even on oath? (4) Mr. : 
and his veterinary surgeon drew the defendant's 
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notice to both the eyes in the skull being good and 
sound eyes, which he agreed with. Whereupon they 
told him their horse happened to have but one eye and 
that he could hardly put an eye in it, a fact that both 
he and the knackerman had overlooked. This of 
course was proof positive that the glandered head did 
not come off the livery stable keeper’s horse, although 
the defendant a minute or two before said he had 
taken it off himself. 

Professor Penberthy goes on to say ‘“ The insinua- 
tion is that this gentleman knew that the head with 
glandered ulcers in the mucous membrane was not 
the head of Mr. ’s horse.” Further he says 
it comes out as clearly in evidence as it possibly 


can” that “the knackerman—on oath—said yes it 


was.” 

But what does the other side Mr. and hi; 
V.S. say also on oath, and surely we must believe a 
livery stable keeper and his veterinary surgeon—who 
is a Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons of no mean standing—as much if not more 
than a knackerman who is implicated in this business, 
perhaps more even than the defendant himself. 

Why they say—and the reporter’s notes should 
testify to the truth of it—that the defendant told 
them himself ‘‘ that he took the glandered head off 
Mr. ’s grey horse himself.”’ If this is so how 
can those notes be as Professor Penberthy says 
“absolutely in support of the defendant not having 
done an unprofessional act ’’ ? unless the Council con- 
siders such actions as professional. 

Let us assume, as Professor Penberthy would have 
us believe, that this member of the R.C.V.S. was 
deceived by this knackerman. What would an 
ordinary M.R.C.V.S. or any other other honourable 
person have done under such circumstances? Why 
he would have, at least, apologized to the livery stable 
keeper, as soon as he had discovered his error, and 
gone with him to the knackerman and taxed the 
latter with the mistake, and if he had been a wise 
practitioner he would have cut the company of such 
a knackerman for ever after. But what did defend- 
ant do? Why he brazened it out, and went up to 
the knackery in company with another friend—a 
M.R.C.V.S. who also appeared as a witness before 
the Registration Committee—and they brought 
the head of the other carcase home with them, 
but it was only by the vigilance of the Borough 
officials that this became known, and when it 
was examined by the Chief Constable of the 
Borough, the Veterinary Inspector, Mr. —— and his 
veterinary surgeon, what did they find? The repor- 
ter’s notes should say, although Prof. Penberthy does 
not think fit to quote from them—why that the skin 
was removed so the colour could not be identified, it 
was not pole-axed, nor was it affected with glanders, 
but both eyes had been removed so that no one could 
tell whether the horse ever had one or two eyes. 
Thus not only the defendant but also his friend, 
thought again to delude their victim if the head was 
ever asked for. However this action not only got 
them deeper into the mire, but the other side say 
corroborated their intention. Moreover, the repor- 
ter’s notes should show the knackerman’s answer to 
the question—How he accounted for the eyes being 


removed ? The answer he gave was to the effect 
that there were hundreds of rats in the slaughter- 

house, and that the skull was left there all night, and 
it was found in that state in the morning ? This 
was also ‘‘ on oath,” but how many of the committee 

believed it? If any did, the professional witnesses 
on the other side must have disabused their minds at 

once, for they gave it at their opinion that the eyes 
must have been cut out, and one of them ratified this 

opinion by adding that when he inspected the 

slaughterhouse a few days later, he drew the atten- 

tion of the police to the skulls on the bone heap— 

some 20 or more in number—and although some of 

them had been lying there for two or three months, 

still, they could not find one without the eyes, showing 

the rats evidently did not care much for them. 

Since then, however, some experiments have been 
made to force rats to eat eyes by starving them to it, 
but unsuccessfully, they will eat each other before 
they will eat the eyes. Therefore what reliance can 
be placed on this knackerman’s evidence, whether it 
was on oath or not ? 

Then Prof. Penberthy prays the Council “ in the 
interest of justice (sic) and in the interest of the Col- 
lege itself, because | am as certain as I stand here 
that if this gentleman (?) is convicted in any way he 
will appeal to the Privy Council, and if the Privy 
Council is to read this evidence it will at once say 
that the minority and not the majority were right, 
and it will be a question for the Privy Council then as 
to whether they shall make any arrangements for cur- 
tailing our power as a Council and the power of the 
Registration Committee.” 

This seems to have frightened the Council so 
much that they succumbed to Professor Penberthy’s 
appeal at once, and shut their eyes to justice, and 
quite forgot their obligation to the members they re- 
present—by rejecting the report of the committee. A 
more barefaced piece of shutting their eyes to the 
truth has never happened in the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

If this is the reasoning of the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. the sooner they give up investigating these 
cases, and running the College and themselves and 
the members to such unnecessary expense, the 
better; for if they stand in fear of an appeal they will 
never administer justice. ‘The sooner they have such 
an appeal case the better it will be for everybody, 
then we shall know where we are. If they are 
afraid to exercise the power they assume to possess 
surely they need not fear the Privy Council “ curtail- 
ing” that power, and if they did it would not avail 
much, for at present they dare not exercise it, if they 
really possess it. Has the Council any jurisdiction 
over its members ? 

It is a most invidious position for any person who 
is bold enough to bring an accusation against a mem- 
ber of the College to be placed in. The case is tried 
by the Registration Committee—the deputed body 
for this unpleasant work of the Council—and the 
“‘ ease is proven,” i.e. the defendant is found guilty of 
the offence, and then the Council dare not inflict a 
punishment because they fear an appeal to the Privy 
Council. The whole thing is a farce, and absolutely 
ridiculous. All the members of the College should 
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insist on some punishment being awarded for such a 
serious attempt to wrong an innocent man, if only 
for the purpose of having an appeal in order to test 
the true position of the R.C.V.S. in such matters. If 
the College has no power, then by all means stop the 
Registration Committee investigating such cases. 

A doubt has been thrown on the accuracy of the 
witnesses, for if there was not, as Professor Pen- 
berthy suggests, the slightest ground for conviction, 
then the ‘other side’? must be very bad indeed. 
Who were these men ? 

(1) The livery stable keeper, who isa gentleman in 
& large way of business and who is a Master of Arts 
of the Cambridge University. 

f. (2) His veterinary adviser, who is a Fellow of the 
R.C V.S. of no mean standing. 

(3) The veterinary inspector, also a F.R.C.V.S. 

(4) The defendant’s old groom, who certainly was 
not very reliable. 

Now who were the witnesses for the defendant ? 

The veterinary surgeon, who accompanied him to 
fetch the second head with both eyes taken out. 

The horse breaker and quack doctor, who says he 
asked him to go and see the cow. 

The knackerman, who evidently is as:much impli- 
cated as the defendant himself and perhaps more so. 

Now which set of witnesses are most likely to be 
speaking the truth? Did “ the other side” hatch up 
this story to ruin the defendant? or did the defen. 
dant play this trick on the livery stable keeper to 
ruin him ? 

The Council considered the story very conflicting. 
Of course all stories are conflicting when some one of 
the party says something that is not true, and here 
comes in the discrlminating powers of the Committee 
to decide which side—now that two sides have been 
shown—was telling the truth; evidently both could 
not be the truth. Let the profession judge, and say 
whether our Council have been true to their trust in 
this matter, and faithful guardians to the pro- 
fession. 

Let Ricut Be Done.” 


A GRIEVANCE. 


At the April meeting of the Border Counties 
V.M.S. Mr. Garnett brought under notice a griev- 
ance in respect to the fees paid to veterinary inspec- 
tors under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. 
I do not propose to discuss the details of this matter, 
but would use it to introduce what is a far greater and 
more real grievance, and one affecting almost the 
whole body of practising veterinary surgeons. I can- 
not do better to illustrate my subject than give .an 
example of what happened in my own practice the 
other day. I wascalled in to make a post-mortem 
examination of a pig belonging to a client who had 
lost several within a short time. As the result I 
advised my client to report the matter to the authori- 
ties, which he did. 

Now comes my grievance. After the authorities 
were notified my professional opponent, who is the 
inspector, was sent to make an inspection and send 
tho entrails of the diseased animals to London, while 


I, having acted the part of the jackal, was cast aside 
and forbidden to touch or interfere with any pigs on 
the place. This, I am sorry to say, is not an isolated 
case in my practice, and I have no doubt that many 
in the profession have had like experiences. Mr. 
Garnett complains of small fees, I complain of get- 
ting none at all plusthe mortification of seeing a 
= getting paid for doing what should be my 
work. 

In the medical profession such a state of matters 
would not be tolerated, and I am astonished that 
there has been no organised effort in the profession 
to abolish such an injustice. One reason for this 
apathy may be due to the fact that many of our lead- 
ing men and members of Council are either inspec- 
tors themselves or are in practice in the larger towns 
and do not feel the effects of the working of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts as do the country 
practitioner. 

In your issue of April 28th a correspondent hits 
the nail on the head when he says ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
a V.S. supervise the inspection of his own client’s 
stock during an outbreak of infectious disease.” 

In conclusion I would respectfully submit this 
question for the consideration of the Veterinary 
Department, Board of Agriculture, and the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. 

JUSTICE. 


Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


The 87th annual general meeting of the members of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was held at 
10 Red Lion Square on Wednesday, June 6th. Present : 
Mr. James Fraser, president, in the chair, Professors 
McFadyean, Penberthy, General Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram, Vet.-Colonel Lambert, Vet.-Major Owles, 
Messrs. Allan, Banham, Barrett, Bower, Blakeway, 
Burchnall, Dawes, Green, Hill, Hunting, Jacobs, McKinna, 
McCormack, Rowe, Rutherford, Samson, Simpson, 
Southall, Stroud, Trigger, Villar, Wilson and Wragg. 

The SecrETaARY read the notice convening the 

On the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. Mac- 
Cormack, the minutes of the last annual general meeting 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Present called upon the Secretary to read the 
report of the scrutineers. 

he SECRETARY read the report as follows : 

Elected; Mr. Simpson, 815 ; Prof. McFadyean, 780 ; 
Mr. Trigger, 670; Vet.-Colonel Lambert, 638; Mr. 
Byrne ; 535; Mr. Winter, 524; Mr. Villar, 524; Mr. 
Wartnaby, 477. 

Not Elected: Mr. Mettam, 449; Prof. Shave, 391; 
Mr. McKinna, 316; Mr. Hunter, 311 ; Mr. Armstrong, 
264; Mr. Awde, 242; Mr. McCallum, 182 ; Mr. Reekie, 
148. 

The Prestpent: I declare the first eight gentlemen 
whose names have been read out by the Secretary to 
duly elected. A copy of the report has been sent to the 
postal address of every member of the profession, an 
presume that it is now in your hands. It is for you to 
deal with it as you think proper. I will ask some gen- 
tlemen to move that it be received and then it will 
open for discussion. 


Mr. Vittar moved, and Vet.-Major Owles seconded, 
“That the report be received.” 
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The PresIDENT : I now beg to move that the report 


be adopted. 


Mr. MuLVEy seconded the motion. 

The PREstpENT: Does any gentleman wish to say 
anything before I put the resolution! If not I will put 
it at once. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put 
and carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT hoped that as many members as possi- 
ble would turn up at the annual dinner. That institu- 
tion was now in a somewhat doubtful position, and un- 
less it was more liberally supported than it had been in 
previous years he was afraid it would have to be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. Stmpson said that it happily fell to his lot by 
reason of his position upon the poll that day to be able 
to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the scrutineers. 
The scrutineers, as he knew from past experience, had 
to work very arduously to arrive at their decision, and 
it frequently happened that not a few of the gentlemen 
who had been selected by the Council failed to turn up 
tu do their duty as scrutineers. He begged to move 
“That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the scruti- 
neers for their services.” 

Professor McFadyean seconded the motion which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MuLvey : Gentlemen, I have a very pleasing duty 
to perform, namely toask you to pass a hearty vote of 
thanks to our President for the very efficient manner in 
which he has performed his duties to-day. 

Vet.-Col. LAMBERT seconded the motion, which was 
carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT : Gentlemen, I do not suppose that 
any occupant of this chair has had an easier duty than | 
have had this morning, and I thank you very much in- 
deed for the recognition of the services I have been able 
to render. That, gentlemen, concludes the business of 
the meeting. 


THE EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


Srconp EXAMINATION. 
Mr. W. Hepburn (New, Edin.) obtained 2nd honours. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


SoME oF THE DISEASES OF THE Horsz’s Foor. 
Address by Prof. PrircHARD. 


Discusston. 
(Continued from p. 714.) 


Mr. F. WraGe said he was always pleased to listen to 
his oldest friend in the profession, and he quite agreed 
with him in what he said about navicular disease. With 
regard to seedy toe and seedy wall if he might use such 
an expression, they very often hid the lamine gaping 
and a great extent of seedy foot. These were much 
worse cases to treat than if the disease was just confined 
tothe toe. There was no doubt that the only effective 
treatment was removing all the loose wall. He was very 
fond of blisters, repeated blistering and cold water. As 
to the cause of laminitis, it might perhaps be thought he 
said a foolish thing when he declared it as his opinion 
that it commenced with the digestive organs. Why 
were ponies very subject to laminitis? Because they 
were uverfed, very often given a great deal more corn 


than an animal of such size should have. The late Prof. 
Spooner used to teach that laminitis was a symptom of a 
rheumatic character. He did not go so far as to say it 
was rheumatic fever, but he gave it as his opinion it was. 
a disease somewhat allied to rheumatic fever. Prof. 
Pritchard mentioned the case of his pony in which the 
— of the pedal bones came through the soles. He 
ad no doubt that the man who charged Prof. Pritchard 
4s. for removing the shoes, cut the soles down very thin 
and then the pedal bone came right through the soles. 
He had seen several cases of this character, and it had 
generally been where the soles had been cut out 
Laminitis in the hind feet was much more serious. He 
had a horse in his infirmary with it in all four feet, but 
principally in the hind. He was a young horse, and he 
(Mr. Wragg) said he was very doubtful whether he would 
ever be much good. Gentlemen had mentioned laminitis 
and called it septic laminitis. In London they never saw 
such a case, and he was inclined to think that laminitis 
instead of being of a septic character was rather due to 
metastasis from pneumonia or enteritis or disorder of the 
bowels _ As to treatment, he tried exercise, and came to 
the conclusion it was a cruel thing to attempt to make 
a horse walk when he was in such excessive pain. There 
were cases of laminitis which were only congestion of the 
laminz, which passed off in a very few days. He could 
quite think if a horse was taken with congestion of the 
laminz, some little moving about may be of some use 
and benefit and shorten the stage of disease, but if they 
had a real case of laminitis, inflammation and not 
merely congestion of the lamin, it was very seldom but 
what they had alteration in the structure of the organ. 
He had tried bleeding from the jugular, but he preferred 
it from the brachial veins. He had tried many remedies 
for laminitis, including Major Smith’s treatment, many 
years before he did. Hecuta grove right down the front 
of the toe. It struck him that by that means some of the 
serum might be liberated and that he would stop the 
dropping of the soles. In the first two or three cases Mr. 
Wragg suid he was very successful, but afterwards he 
found that treatment of little or no avail. Major Smith, 
when he spoke to him about it, considered that he had 
not begun soon enough and that it should be done 
directly a horse was taken with laminitis, but when they 
had a case of only congestion that sometimes disappeared 
in a few days, they hesitated so to mutilate the foot, and 
leave such a mark that it took some months to grow out. 
His treatment for laminitis was to take off the shoes 
poultice, and then he attacked the system, his medicinal 
remedies being sulphate of magnesia, nitrate of potash, 
and solution of strychnine. He gave this twice a day, 
and having had many cases he could say it was most suc- 
cessful treatment. Sometimes they had a bad case of 
laminitis that lasted some time and the horse apparently 
got all right, but he believed that in a bad case where it 
did not occur at the time, sooner or later the solesof the 
foot would come down. A good draught horse might be 
bought with very good feet unaffected, and they would 
pass it as perfectly sound, but on its coming to London, 
after a few weeks, often without going Jame the soles of 
his foot would drop. That was undoubtedly due to a 
previous attack of jeminitia. The late Mr. Broad advo- 
cated a bar shoe drawn very thin down from the quar- 
ters, and the:bar was very thin. He himself used a 
rocker shoe but did not have a bar on it. His shoe he 
drew down from the quarters to the heels. It was made 
out of square iron, drawn down right thin, allowing the 
frog to come down to the ground. He found that horses 
that had had laminitis would often go on working for 
years in these shoes, but they must impress upon the 
man fixing them not to cut the soles or else they would 
get the result that followed in the case of Prof. Pritchard’s 


ny. 
N. ALmonpD said that among the causes 
enumerated of navicular disease was hereditary predispo- 
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sition, but there was one cause in his opinion more fruit- 
ful than any other. As country practitioners they knew 
navicular disease was far more common in towns than in 
the country, and though met with in the country it 
occurred far more frequently in horses that had spent 
more or less time in some of the large towns. The must 
fruitful cause in his opinion was interference with the 
natural condition of the foot. Ina state of nature all 
parts, and not only a very small section or portion of the 
circle of the foot bore pressure, and that condition was 
more frequently met in the country. It was owing to a 
departure from such conditions that to a great extent we 
had navicular disease. From the modes of shoeing in 
vogue, and which until recently were very much more in 
vogue, the frog was almost entirely removed from the 
ground, and he believed nature intended that the frog 
should come tothe ground. Where that could be brought 
about and maintained they got less navicular disease 
than under other circumstances. He attributed the fact 
—-if it was a fact—of there being less navicular disease 
in the country than in the towns because the horses were 
well shod, and on account of the softer surface of ordinary 
country roads, horses going across country and such con- 
ditions. Relief was given to horses when slightly attacked 
by shoeing with pads, owing to the restoration, although 
imperfect, to the natural condition of the foot. Preven- 
tion might be brought about in a great measure by 
bringing the frog to the ground as far as conditions 
would allow. So far as unnerving was concerned he 
agreed with the President that it was quite unnecessary 
to use any applications of water. His practice was to 
apply antiseptic pads the night previous, tu the parts 
where the section was to be made, use an elastic bandage 
or tourniquet and operate under those conditions. Then 
there was little or no blood, and healing took place in 
four or five days, so that the time the horse is out of 
work is comparatively short, for as a rule it was fit in a 
week or a fortnight. He agreed as to the remarks made 
upon ote toe, and also with Mr. Wallis in using an 
artificial plate as support. He thought it not a bad plan 
when the cleaning had been thorough to fill in the space 
with gutta percha or some such material. Then the 
horse could be worked with less danger of lameness fol- 
lowing. They were all familiar with laminitis, and it 
was very troublesome. He agreed with the President 
that some of the worst cases in the country were due to 
septic infection, to the absorption of toxin especially 
from the uterusin mares. Some of the worst cases had 
occurred under these conditions, which he considered 
most prolific in causing laminitis. Another cause that 
was common was using a horse when not in condition. 
It was natural for horses to travel over comparatively 
soft surfaces, not over hard roads. A question had been 
asked why ponies were so subject to this condition, and 
it was said that it was because they were often over-ted, 
but was it not also due to the intermittent way in which 
ponies were often worked. Laminitis very rarely oc- 
curred in animals worked every day, the butchers’ and 
bakers’ horses worked every day very rarely suffered. It 
occurred, as the President said, in horses that were irre- 
gularly worked. When they took up bunters in the 
autumn to prepare them for the work they were to do, 
they generally prescribed walking exercise to get them 
into condition, avoiding the very conditions of which he 
had been speaking. That was the result of experience. 
Most of them had had similar cases to that of Professor 
Pritchard’s pony. Bleeding, where they could get local 
relief, was always useful. In cases of ophthalmia, 
laminitis, and congestion of the lungs, bleeding could be 
resorted to with very great advantage. In the feet the 
difficulty was not in the bleeding but in preventing 
septic inflammation. Formerly when ble2ding from the 
toe was practised it was not very uncommon to have 
septic inflammation and separation of the foot in conse- 
quence, but otherwise bleeding might be very useful, and 


he preferred it from the coronet, not through the toe, 
because it was much easier to prevent septic inflamma- 
tion there than at the lower part of the foot. Exercise 
was useful at certain oe of the disease, and he would 
go further than those who had preceded him and say 
that moderate exercise was useful in all stages to bring 
about circulation in the foot, and in fact it was almost 
necessary. An animal affected with laminitis would 
stand as if he were ee up by sticks. The conse- 
quence was the blood became more or less stagnant in 
the foot. The great service which exercise rendered was 
that it pumped out impure blood and let in the pure, 
which might be regarded as revivifying blood. They 
knew the difficulty not only in the foot but in all parts 
of the body whenever there was congestion or exudation. 
There was nothing like relieving if possible the exuda- 
tion. Why did they rub a horse’s leg? To relieve the 
exudate, to let in pure blood, to remove all waste pro- 
ducts, and for the nourishment of the cells. One of the 
great causes of swollen legs was swollen legs themselves. 
Once a horse’s legs began to swell they would continue 
unless some measures were taken to prevent them, and 
this applied as much to laminitis as to other conditions. 
As regarded shoes he followed the practice suggested by 
Mr. Wragg. It was most important to bring pressure to 
bear on that part of the foot where the animal suffered 
least pain, and that was the posterior portion or frog and 
heels. One of the chief indications of laminitis was that 
a horse eo its weight on the back part of the foot. He 
was in the habit of shoeing horses with a rocker shoe, 
slightly smoothed off at the toe, more particularly at the 
lower part of the foot, so a horse could throw his weight 
into any position he liked. He believed a moderate 
amount of exercise frequently repeated for short periods 
had a tendency to relieve the foot by supplying fresh blood 
and consequently tended to repair the mischief. 

Mr. A. 5. AUGER said it had been his experience to 
have very little navicular disease in the country. It 
might be that horses being in unsuitable stables had a 
great deal to do with it. He had been in stables where 
the pitch was rather extravagant. He had seen horses 
take elaborate precautions to keep themselves level by 
pean their litter into heaps to stand on. This might 

e an aggravating feature in cases of laminitis. He had 
not had a great deal of seedy toe in his practice but he 
quite approved of the remarks made upon it. As re- 
gards laminitis he had a pony under treatment which he 
believed had congestion of the liver, which was clearly 
indicated, and there had been a great deal of persistent 
humour about the region of the buttocks. or some 
years he had had it periodically under treatment, and 
got the hair on, but as soon as it was coming on nicely, 
it was off in 24 hours through the pony rubbing itself in 
most desperate fashion. His treatment had been by 
local bleeding, making four punctures in each foot with 
a lamb lancet. He was not so much in favour of consti- 
tutional as this coronary bleeding. He adopted cold 
water as much as was practicable, and for internal treat- 
ment he followed Mr. Wragg, but instead of strychnine 
prescribed one to three drops of aconite, which acted 
well in reducing the fever and made the animal more 
comfortable. 

Mr. J. M. Srmpson said reference had been made to 
the fact that horses not allowed to bring their frogs to 
the ground were frequently subject to navicular disease, 
and it would be seen in three cases out of four that the 
frog was atrophied. He agreed with Professor Pritchard 
that navicular disease did not deserve the name until 
actual ulceration has set in. He did not profess to be 
able to say on first examination, supposing there 1s n0 
outside alteration of structure in the shape of the foot 
and so on, whether navicular disease or ulceration of the 
bone has actually set in. For that reason he always 


thought it advisable in making an examination of an 
animal for the first time, even although they might 
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suspect navicular disease, to call it concussion to the 
navicular bone, which might turn out in ulceration. 
That was a safe practice. It saved the veterinary sur- 
geon, and was perfectly justifiable, because on a first 
examination unless there was structural alterations, and 
history, of course no one would venture to say there was 
navicular, though it might be suspected. As to where 
ulceration set in, he did not agree with Prof, Pritcbard’s 
argument why ulceration should not affect primarily 
the fibro-cartilage at the inferior portion of the navicu- 
lar joint. He (Mr. Simpson) thought that the more 
highly organised a structure the less liable it was to 
ulceration. That he thought was generally proved, the 
less vascular it was the more likely was a structure to 
undergo ulceration. In the cornea they had a particu- 
larly sensitive portion of the frame of that organ but 
undoubtedly it is not highly supplied with vessels. The 
result was that inflammation of the eye, any injury to 
the cornea was frequently followed by ulceration of that 
part. With regard to the preparation of a horse for the 
operation of neurectomy, very great attention need not 
be paid to that. To his mind the use of an elastic ban- 
dage or tourniquet was all sufficient to ensure a bloodless 
operation. With regard to seedy toe, he was disposed to 
favour the parasitic theory. If they considered the 
treatment which was attended with the greatest success 
they must in the end admit whether they believed in the 
parasite theory or not that they had brought about 
something which by their applications had destroyed the 
parasite. After having stripped the wall of the foot 
which they agreed with Professor Pritchard was right 
practice, they applied an agent, the common one was 
spirits of tar. Undoubtedly a parasite would stand a 
very poor chance of prolonged life after two or three 
applications of spirits of tar. It was in cases thus that 
the restoration of the horse occurred most frequently. 
Amongst many causes of laminitis the eating of wheat 
had not been mentioned. He had had cases over and 
over again of horses turned into a barn and getting at 
the sacks. In nearly every case it was followed by a 
very acute attack of laminitis, and very frequently by 
inflammation of the bowels causing deavh. Mr. Wragg 
rather disputed the septic theory, but in cases of foaling 
where there had been retention of some portion of the 
foetal membranes, unquestionably it was laminitis which 
followed parturition due to septic material absorbed into 
the system and blocking the very small capillaries of the 
feet. If there wasany doubt as to a small amount of 
septic material in the system after foaling, the best indi- 
cation of it was given o an examination of the mucous 
membrane lining the vagina. If there was laminitis 
after foaling and they found a spotted condition of the 
mucous membrane lining the vagina, they might be 
assured that the laminitis was due to septic invasion. 

Mr. F. Tourston said he had seen nothing of navicu- 
lar since his college days, except in the case of horses 
which had worked in towns and been afterwards trans 
ferred to the country. He agreed with the remarks of 
the President and Mr. Wragg as to laminitis. He had 
seen laminitis or congestion of the laminz, not only from 
the eating of wheat but new corn generally, and they got 
more cases in autumn than at any time of the year. His 
treatment was purely systemic, and he did not remove 
shoes but applied warm water to the feet. Where he 
saw the casesin an early stage he gave physic. If he 
saw them 24 hours after, he dispensed with physic and 
gave them a drug most people scorned, and which he was 
taught had no effect either in the way of benefit or 
otherwise. It was tartrate of antimony, which he gave 
four times a day in a bad case of congestion of the 
amine. 

Mr. W. M. ReemaN said that when the function of the 
frog was quite destroyed, he found that shoeing with 
tips had been very beneficial. He had the heels cut 


down as low as possible, so the animal with tips brought 


its foot to the ground, and had found very considerable 
improvement from this. 

Mr. J. PoLLock said with regard to heredity being 
one of the leading causes of navicular disease that, in 
his opinion, only held good so far as conformation of the 
foot went. His experience led him to look for navicular 
disease if the foot were strong and the horse had high 
action, and had been used chiefly in city work. In many 
cases, under a certain process of treatment and due 
attention to shoeing, what was cailed navicular disease 
frequently disappeared. ‘The heels became stronger, and 
frog increased in size losing its atrophied condition. 
Many of these cases are simply due to concussion of the 
laminz and the wings of the pedal bone. He held that 
city work and bad shoeing coupled with strong forma- 
tion of the wall and high action were the chief causes of 
navicular disease. As to seedy toe, if veterinary surgeons 
were to be of value to their clients they ought to prevent 
as wellascure, and unless they got at the real cause of 
seedy toe, they would still have it with them. He had 
been in the habit of believing that burning by applica- 
tion of the shoe too hot was one great cause. It led to 
congestion of the terminal villi of the laminz and ulti- 
mately produced separation. A bruised toe might be 
another cause, also injury from pressure of the clip. So 
many young farriers seemed to think the clip was not 
properly placed unless hammered very tightly against 
the wall, and wherever there is increased pressure there 
must bea diminished supply of blood to the part, followed 
by disease. Re laminitis, he did not know whether he 
was right or notin thinking the Professor had not men- 
tioned heredity as a cause, but he thought hereditary 
conformation was one of the leading causes of this 
disease. An animal with a round body and flat forma- 
tion of the feet, was more liable to it than one with a 
long body and strongly shaped feet. It was said that 
they never found it in the feet of the baker’s horse, but 
he had found it repeatedly, simply because it was given 
too many burned and unsold loaves. (Laughter.) He 
believed exercise was a good thing where the disease 
arose from concussion or overwork, but when it occurred 
from septic causes or an abnormal condition of the bowel, 
exercise in his opinion was injurious rather than helpful. 
He added that some of the worst cases he had been asked 
to treat, arose from theanimal having been used whilst 
suffering from catarrhal affection or from muco-enteritis. 
He approved of the treatment advocated by Mr. Wragg 
and Prof. Almond. 


Pror. PrircHarp’s REPLy. 


Prof. PrrrcHarD, replying on the discussion, said one 
of the first remarks was as to whether navicular disease 
was of a rheumatic character. In one of the finest lec- 
tures he ever heard in his life the late Prof. Spooner 
indicated that navicular disease was of a rheumatic 
character. He used to enforce that argument by showing 
in many instances where animals became affected with 
splints on their fore legs, either the inner or both inner 
and outer sides of those legs, it was not infrequently 
followed by navicular disease, showing that there was no 
uncommon tendency to get rhematism ; gout and rheu- 
matism in the human subject assumed many forms. He 
was himself as full of gout as a man could well be but 
never suffered any pain from it. Another might have it 
in one toe, and if he was called to from the other side of 
the street very soon got out of the way. There might 
be as many forms of gout and rheumatism in the horse 
as in the human subject. He was inclined to think there 
was a tendency when an animal under ordinary circum- 
stances became affected with navicular disease. As to 
the unnerving treatment, the President and others had 
recommended the use of a tourniquet. They might try 
that if they liked but while they were putting on the 
tourniquet he should have unnerved his horse. If they 
would take water, hold it two feet above the horse’s leg 
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and let it drop on to it for two minutes they would have 
a bloodless leg. They were probably aware of the effect 
of dribbling water on to a nigger’s head under the pump. 
In ashort time it would drive him out of his mind. 
they tried his = for once in place of the tourniquet he 
did not think they would be disappointed. Several 
speakers had used the word septic, and it was a very 
nice term—very like influenza, but what did it mean ? 
That they had a poison. He did not disagree with the 
remarks made about a mare after foaling, having a 
isoned condition of her system that may give rise to 
inflammation in any part of her body, legs, or foot, but 
when gentlemen made use of terms they should give some 
explanation of what they meant by them. He was in 
the dark so far as the word septic had been used, and he 
did not hesitate to admit it. If a poison was introduced 
into an animal’s system that set up irregularity of the 
circulation in the animal’s body they were perfectly justi- 
fied in saying it was septicemia. It was a very easy 
way to get out of the difficulty. He was asked whether 
he used hot or cold poultices. It was just six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. At Newmarket, if an 
animal became affected with laminitis half the veterinary 
surgeons would put the feet into iced poultices. He was 
one of those who did not agree with that line of treat- 
ment. He believed in warm applications. From his 
story of the fishmonger’s hands they could easily reason 
why he should come to that conclusion. It was all very 
well for first effect, this cold treatment, but they had to 
look out for reaction, and he very much questioned 
whether iced poultices or cold water would not produce 
the reverse of what they desired to bring about. He 
advocated warm poultices, but the water should not be 
made too hot. That was where a very great mistake 
was not infrequently made in the application oi warm 
wet bandages. A man might put his hand into a bucket 
of water and go on adding hot water until he can almost 
bear it scalding hot, but instead of securing a soothing 
effect poultices that were too hot, absolutely ap- 
plied a blister—the yery reverse effect. As to protec- 
tion of the foot in Rases of seedy toe, and filling in the 
space in front, if separation had taken place at the toe 
and a large portion of the outer table of the hoof been 
removed they would not want any protection to the front. 
It was a point that Dr. Fleming and he disagreed about 
many a time, and they had not satisfied themselves as to 
which of them was right. Dr. Fleming argued that the 
hoof of a horse grew entirely from the corunet secreting 
substance. It would of course admit of a long argument 
but Professor Pritchard said he argued that the outer 
table grew from the coronet secreting substance and the 
sensitive substance secreted the horny laminz. Conse- 
quently when the sensitive substance was removed there 
‘was protection left in the horny laminz. When obliged 
to cut down on the sensitive laminz they would find that 
in avery short time, long beforethe coronet’s secreting sub- 
tance could grow down to cover the portion removed, the 
sensitive laminz would cover it with horn. If that view 
was right and he would stake his existence upon it, they 
need not trouble about defending a portion of the foot 
from which they had removed the outer table or horny 
portion of the hoof. What they might do, and what 
would be of considerable service particularly if the 
disease was at the toe of the foot, was to use a Turpin 
shoe, that was to shoe in the reverse way, the toe part 
over the frcg and the heel part of the shoe bevelled down 
to the toe. They could then travel the horse and with- 
out lameness. This was called a Turpin shoe because 
Dick Turpin on his ride from London to York to baffle 
his pursuers turned Black Bess’s shoes round. As to 
bleeding, it might sound right that local bleeding was 
more beneficial than systemic —, from the jugular 
vein, but he did not agree with it. If they wanted to 
bleed, the greatest sensation they could bring about by 
the removal of a moderate quantity of blood the more 


benefit would they produce. If they were a long time in: 
bleeding from the coronet or brachial veins they would 
not produce upon the system the same effect as by the 


f | removal of blood suddenly from the jugular vein. In 


regard to troubles from feeding upon wheat and eating 
large quantities of corn, this was indigestion and noth- 
ing short of it. Where he thoroughly disagreed with 
Prof. Almond was in the absence of pressure on the 
underneath surface of the foot being the cause of navicu- 
lar disease. That was a point that would allow of an 
hour’s discussion. The underneath surface of the 
horse’s foot was concave, and common sense dictated that 
it was not intended to come in contact with the ground. 
The outer rim came in contact with the ground and pro- 
tected the concave surface of the sole. Solong as a 
horse was travelling on a sandy plain or turf he agreed 
that the surface of the frog and the sole should come in 
contact with the ground, but even then the outer rim of 
the foot protects the whole of the other portion. As to 
bleeding for ophthalmia his remark about systemic 
bleeding would also apply. In letting blood from the 
facial vein, he thought they would get a better effect by 
letting a large quantity away in a short time. He was 
wes of opinion that horses standing in stables were pre- 

isposed to laminitis and navicular disease. Aconite he 
was not fond of in any malady. Mr. Simpson had 
spoken of frogs to the ground becoming atrophied. 
They would not have become atrophied if they had not 
come in contact, and of two evils oy should choose the 
lesser, better have an atrophied foot than a lame horse. 
He went to see the hunters of Mr. Richards, the gun- 
maker, and found them all shod with a modification of 
the Charlier shoe. They had beautiful feet and so long 
as they went on the turf were all right. Then he said 
he would see them on the road, and they went like cats 
on hot bricks. While they could go all right on turf or 
a sandy plain so soon as they were called upon to do 
anything upon the hard road they failed. He did not 
agree with shoeing with tips horses with navicular 
disease. He believed that burning the foot had some- 
thing to do with the production of seedy toe, and a 
bruise of the toe he was also of opinion would produce it. 
(Applause). 

The PRESIDENT proposed a cordial vote of thanks to: 
Prof. Pritchard, and stated that they had learned a good 
deal from his address, and had an excellent discussion. 

Mr. T. E. AUGER seconded. 

Professor PRITCHARD replied, and proposed a similar 
a, to the President, which was seconded by 
Mr. F. Wragg. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledgment, said he was very 
glad their meeting had been so successful, and he hoped 
the next one at Yarmouth would prove an even better 
one. 

The members afterwards took tea together at the 


Hotel. 
F. B. O. Taytor, Hon. Sec. 


VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The second annual general meeting was held at 10, 
Red Lion Square, W.C., on the 6th June at 1 p.m. 
Present : Prof. Penberthy, the president, in the chair ; 
Prof. McFadyean, Messrs. Bower, Fraser, Villar, Allen, 
Blakeway, Wragg, Simpson, Wartnaby, Samson, Banham 
and the Secretary, W. Fr. Barrett. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The minutes of the previous annual general meeting 
were then read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Bower proposed, and Mr. Fraser seconded, that 
the minutes adopted. This was carried unanl- 


mously. 
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The balance sheet and report was read by the Secre- | 


tary, and upon the motion of Mr. Fraser, seconded by 
Mr. Samson, it was unanimously adopted. 

Messrs. Dewar, Wragg, J. F. Simpson, Elphick, and 
W.F. Barrett were elected to fill the vacancies on the 
Council. 

Messrs. Coleman, Burrell, and Wragg were re-elected 
trustees, and Messrs. Woodger and Wartnaby auditors. 

Mr. BLakeway asked why his name had been omitted 
from the list of life members who had become such prior 
to 3lst March, 1899. 

The SECRETARY regretted the omission and apologised 
for the error, but said this in no way affected the ac- 
counts as the sum paid by Mr. Blakeway was duly 
audited in the preceding financial year. 

- The PRESIDENT then addressed the meeting and con- 
— the members on the continued progress of the 
iety. He announced the purchase of £800 worth of 
Consols and remarked that although during the past 
a £62 had been given in relief there was a balance in 
and of about £130. Some of the cases were of a most 
distressing character and he was sure if the members of 
the ——— knew what extreme poverty existed they 
would much more readily respond. 

Other speakers commented upon the satisfactory posi- 
tion of the Society and hoped the good work would be 
ecntinued with increased energy. 

Votes of thanks to the Preatdent and Secretary termi- 
nated the meeting. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE CURABILITY OF GLANDERS. 


Mr. John Young, General Manager of the Corpora- 
tion Tramways, has supplemented his earlier report on 
the curability of glanders with another, in which his 
former conclusions are more than borne out that glan- 
ders can be cured by the use of mallein. As+the result 
of the first mallein test, out of 4,439 no fewer than 278 
reacted, showing that they were infected. Subsequent 
—_— were made, with the results shown in the following 
table :— 


Ist test 278 reacted. 
2nd test 
3rd test 9 
4th test 5 ” 
5th test 2 ” 
6th test 1 ” 
7th test 0 ” 


It will be seen that after the seventh test every animal 
«eased to react. In order, however, to remove all doubt 
as to the 278 animals being free from disease, further 
tests were made on the animals clear on the third 
original test, and not one reacted. Taking the nine 
horses which reacted on the third test three became 
clinically affected—one after the third, one after the fifth, 
and one after the sixth test—and were consequently de- 
stroyed. The remaining six, two of which had reacted 
to the fourth test, have since shown no reaction to fur- 
ther tests. Four of them are doing regular work, and 
seem perfectly healthy ; the other two, which looked 
equally healthy, were among the animals selected to be 
destroyed for demonstrative ae ope It was finally 
decided to select and destroy for the purpose of demon- 
stration seven animal which had reacted as under :—One 
animal which had reacted once, one animal which had re- 
acted once and on second test was suspicious, three 
animals which had reacted twice, one animal which had 
reacted three times, and one animal which had reacted 
four times. 

In the whole of these cases our Departmental Veteri- 


nary Surgeon (Mr. Thomas B. Hamilton), assisted b 
several professional gentlemen (Dr. Buchanan being md 
ways present), made a most careful and thorough post- 
mortem examination. Every doubtful or suspicious part 
was excised and submitted for report to Dr. Buchanan, 
Bacteriologist to the Corporation, and to Professor Mc 
Fadyean, Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, 
London. The reports of Mr. Hamilton, Dr. Buchanan, 
and ae M‘Fadyean, bring out two important 
points :— 

\. That the animals in question had previously been 
affected with glanders. 

2. That the specific bacillus could not at the time the 
animals were killed be detected in any one of the cases 
either by microscopical or cultural methods, and that the 
animals must consequently be considered to have been 
free from the disease. 

Mr. Young concludes thus:—The results seem to 
justify the position we have taken up, and we can no 
longer accept the theory that glanders is incurable, or 
endorse the policy of slaughtering every animal which 
has reacted once to mallein. So far as our tests indicate, 
animals which are in good seasoned condition may react 
once, twice, thrice, or even four times, and still make good 
recoveries.—Glasgow Evening News. 


A WHIP FOR THE HORSE, A BRIDLE FOR 
THE ASS, AND A ROD FOR THE FOOL’S BACK. 


Following is an address delivered by James Walker, 
‘o_—, Mich., before the Farmers’ Institute, 
eb. 14 :— 


I, like many others, have a fondness for the horse. It 
is more than fundness ; with me it is instinct to admire 
equine grandeur. I consider the horse as the creature in 
animated nature next in importance and dignity to man, 
and { know of no animal more degraded a the man 
who undervalues or who overworks the horse. Nor are 
there many subjects more worthy of humane and en- 
lightened legislation for improvement and protection 
than is this gallant, generous, and useful animal, admired 
by all persons of refined taste. The horse business, the 
race track, if you will, if established on principles of 
honour, fairness and humanity is a benefit to any com- 
munity. Itisa spirited and effectual means of improv- 
ing and encouraging the breed of horses. The horse is 
identified with every habit and every interest, and almost 
every want of man, and that was so before man himself 
entered on the race of civilization. All industry, defence 
and pleasure would cut but a lame figure if man were de- 
prived of this, his noble companion. ; 

The horse at the race track and in the show ring at- 
tracted even more attention last season than ever before, 
where he was admired by congregations of gentlemen of 
the first fortune and respectability, statesmen, exalted by 
their services and talents, opulent merchants and profes- 
sional men of the highest grade ; you were apt to find 
them in as large numbers and in less disguise than any- 
where else. : 

Unfortunately, like in all other laudable undertakings, 
a class of men have crept into the horse business who 
are acurse to it, and would be to any other undertaking 
they attempted, as they are a type of degeneracy who 
taint whatever they touch. So much for the horse 
business from a sentimental standpoint. ‘ 

We occasionally hear of a horseless age, the passing of 
the horse, and ali that rot, but it emanates from those 
who are interested in mechanical means of street loco- 
motion. Day after day proclaims the the failure of the 
automobubble, or useless carriage, to do its work, 

The bicycle is doomed to the actual necessities of its 
usefulness. The mannish girl with the bloomer outfit 
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has grown into longer dresses, and has again taken her 

lace with the more modest of her sex, probably profit- 
ing by the proverbial remarks of the Scottish bard: “O 
wad some ae the gifte gie us to see oursels as others 
see us.” Or, in the words of Mrs. Hamlet, “'To bloom or 
not to bloom, that is the question. To race, perchance 
to fall—aye, there’s the rub, for in that blooming fall 
what rents may come! Make us, rather, wear the clothes 
we have than fly to others we know not of.” Thus 
modesty makes cowards of us all. 

The horse shows and driving clubs are forcing the 
bicycle clubs into retirement. ‘The widely known and 
extensively travelled Col. W. F. Cody, familiarly known 
as “ Buffalo Bill,” says that he intends giving most of 
his attention hereafter to the breeding of horses at his 
ranch in the Big Horn basin, in northwest Wyoming. 
“T’ve got 150 head now in one place,” said Buffalo Bill, 
“and it’s my opinion that the horse has a future. The 
bicycle is a dead fad ; it’s not going to interfere with his 
prospects any more, and, as to the automobile, it’s doomed 
to a short life. It’s nothing but a fad, as the bicycle 
re or this reason I am going to pin my faith to the 

orse. 

Such good authority as The Chicago Tribune gives a 
full-page picture of the horse on the Midway—scores of 
beautiful come and not a bicycle in sight—and, to show 
the contrast of a year ago, gives the corresponding picture 
of the same spot—long lines of bicycles and not a horse 
in sight. A drive through the parks now finds more 
hcrses on the speedway in Chicago than ever before, 
more of the new styles of vehicles, with handsome horses 
of all kinds. Buggies and carriages are more extensively 
‘manufactured than ever before, and so cheap that every- 
body now gets a horse. If a cheap one now, they soon 
want a better one. These handsome city horses are well 
mannered. Beauty of style, of form and good knee 
action attracts attention and admiration. Farmers who 
can raise this class and mature them for market may be 
well sure of higher prices, for this great demand is in- 
creasing. The coagh ‘horse, the heavy harness horse and 
the light harness forse of beauty, size, style, and trotting 
action and speed will always be popular. The draft 
horse, too, is constantly widening his circle of usefulness 
as new industries develop, and the business of. the 
manufacturers increase. The trotter furnishes enter- 
tainment and excitement for its votaries for which there 
is no substitute. So great interest is being displayed in 
the animal that no mechanical means can displace the 
trotting horse. Almost every great city is building a 
speedway. The New York speedway has proved so 
extremely interesting in its display of horse flesh and so 
entertaining to horsemen and their horses from other 
cities that all over the land there is a desire for speed- 
ways where they are not. Boston is considering the en- 
largement of the one she has. Five thousands Phila- 
delphians have petitioned the park commissioners to 
make a speedway there. Detroit is agitating and so is 
Des Moins. Pittsburg has one, Chicago has one, San 
Francisco, we believe, has one, St. Louis ought to have 
one and Cleveland will soon haveone. Soon it will be 
that no town without a speedway will be styled great. 
Here let me add that the American trotter is not alone 
admired at home but is also revered abroad. While he 
is not an imperialist he is an expansionist. His circle of 
friends will soon encompass the civilized world. Now I 
come to aquestion. Which is the most profitable horse 
to raise? On this point I will classify the different 
kinds most known. The draft horse as his usefulness 
increases will be in profitable demand. The running or 
thoroughbred horse is a racing machine, mostly used for 
speculative purposes that affords momentary pleasure to 
race goers, and when his period of usefulness in that 

rticular is ended he is, comparatively speaking, worth- 
ess for any other purpose. The pacing horse, if fast 

enough, is useful in a similar way and is comparatively 


=, without extreme speed, as 
popular for road purposes. To illustrate that point, a 
desirable 2:40 trotter will actually sell for more than a 
2:15 pacer. Therefore, as a matter of business, it does 
not pay to raise the pacer kind. The ideal horse of to- 
day will be the horse of the future. He is pure and 
simple, a high grade American trotting horse. While he 
has been produced in various forms, the idea] form, in 
my opinion, isa horse of 15-2 to 16 hands high, round 
made, dense bone, firm muscle, great power and much 
quality combined with style, form, nll trotting action. 
Not knee action of the hackney kind will suffice, we 
must have speed to go with it. In short we must 
have knee and shoulder action combined with size, 
quality, soundness and finish to bring big money. Those 
essentials the American bred trotter has in a greater 
degree than the imported article. Consequently they 
are in active demand for show, park or road purposes. 
While we have imported hackneys and coach horses in 
this country, it is just as plausible to talk of improving 
the white man by an addition of Indian blood as to im- 
— the American trotter with an infusion of imported 
lood. A mix up of this kind never did win a blue 
ribbon in the show ring or money on the track. Now to 
produce the ideal horse that I am talking about you must 
select the best types from the best families of American 
trotters and cross them judiciously. The mistake most 
breeders make is when a covetous rich man comes along 
they sell him their best mares and keep their, poorest to 
breed from. The result is that short sighted breeders 
have a lot of culls on hand that they persist in breeding 
from, thereby accumulating more of the same kind that 
there is no market for. Then they damn the horse busi- 
ness, instead of blaming themselves for being such short 
sighted fools as to forget that time-tried maxim, breed to 
the best and from the best. I notice that these same 
farmers select the best grain for seed, and it is a mystery 
to me why they do not use the same judgment in breed- 
ing horses. 
Choicely bred animals of approved individuality if 
properly mated will bring their own kind. You will 
naturally ask : What will we do with the weeds we have 
on hand? Workthem on your farms, sell or give them 
away. While pacers, as a whole, are not a profitable 
commodity, if you chance to have one on your farm of 
that gait, or one that has produced a pacer, by all means 
breed her to a pacing stallion, but do not breed her 
to a trotting stallion, as a union of this kind is 
apt to bring forth a mixed gaited colt, one with trot in 
his head and pace in his heels or vice versa. In fact, a 
war of elements for your trouble. It is always safest to 
breed trotters to trotters and from families or strains 
where the trotting instinct predominates. A new era 
has dawned on the horse industry. The time has passed 
for a hit or miss method of breeding any old mare to any 
and every old stud without anything to recommend them 
except that they will produce their kind, with which 
kind the market is overstocked. Breed for size with 
style, actidn and speed. A good big horse is worth more 
than a good little horse, all things being equal, and if 
you do not draw a prize you have still a horse large 
enough for general purposes. The stylish American 
trotter will fit in more places than any other breed in 
the world and the fact is being recognised everywhere. 
There are a number of large trotting bred stallions 
that weigh from 1,150 to 1,300 pounds that will produce 
just the kind of horses the market demands, providing 
good judgment is used in the selection of the dams. They 
must be bred right to insure perfect conformation and 
their trotting action must be natural. I can’t take a 
straight legged, long backed, slab sided, short necked, 
mixed gaited specimen of the equine race, push him to- 
gether and teach him to make a respectable appearance. 
We hear about scientific breeding, which isan obscure 


term for common sense breeding; is nothing more or 


pacers are not. 
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— Jess than the breeding together of the better elements of 


what we want to produce. I have read where some ani- 
mals kill off their offspring that differ from the others, and 
have heard that a tribe of Indians in Mexico kill off 
—_— children as well as the old and feeble. Conse- 
quently the tribe is a fine type of the survival of the 
fittest. This is an effectual means of correcting unsatis- 
factory heredity. In our horse breeding industry, if we 
pursued the same course we would eventually breed a 
generation of horses of an approved type that would be 
true to a hair as fancy poultry is to a feather. Be wise, 
fellow horse breeders, keep the best, and sell or kill im- 
perfect ones, and pin your faith to the American trotter 
of an improved type ; the horse of to-day, the horse of 
all time that will live in profitable memory.— The 
Western Horseman. 


FATAL DISEASE AMONG DOGS IN NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 


Dr. WILFRED GREENFELL, M.D., St. Antony, New- 
foundland, writes to The Field :— 


“Can anyone tell me anything about an epldemic— 
broncho-pneumonia—which has been killing many of our 
most valuable sleigh (Komatik) dogs this spring? The 
disease is contagious, has an incubation period of about 
a fortnight ; the eyes and nose are full of pus, the dogs 
cough frequently, and post-mortem examination shows 
purulent bronchitis and occasionally pneumonia, and 
sometimes collapse of the lungs. The dogs refuse to 
eat, lose flesh rapidly, and die sometimes in two or three 
days, while others linger and die in two or three weeks. 
The strongest dogs often die first. The people here tar 
the noses and rub on carbolic, others give daily doses of 
gunpowder ; some have barbarously cut the ears and 
tails. Nothing seems of any good. If anyone can give 
me any information about the disease and how to prevent 
it and how to treat it, the benefit to the people of the 
coast would be almost incalculable, as a man and his 
family would almost starve if it were not for his dogs. 
As it is very rare for us to get hold of an English paper 
of any sort out here, I shall be very grateful if anyone 
who sees this and can suggest a remedy will send a line 
to me direct. 


— 


THE LIFE OF BACTERIA. 


The Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institution 
last week was given by Dr. Allan Macfadyen, Director 
of the Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine, whose 
subject was “ The Effect of Physical Agents on Bacter- 
ial Life.” Sir James Crichton-Browne was in the chair, 
and Lord and Lady Kelvin were among the 
audience. 

After some preliminary remarks concerning the ubi- 
quity, size, number, etc., of bacteria, Dr. MacF'adyen 
said his subject was important, not merely as a biological 
question, but also because micro-organisms fulfilled such 
important functions in the processes of nature, in indus- 
trial operations, and in connection with the health of 
manand animals. With a suitable soil and an adequate 
temperature their propagation was very rapid, and in the 
absence of these primary conditions they did not multi- 
ply, remaining quiescent or dying. The surface layers of 
the soil constituted the great storehouse in nature for 
bacteria, which there might be said to exist under 
natural conditions. In the air the physical conditions 
were entirely unfavourable to acca, and the 
majority to be found in it were derived from the soil, the 


number lessening when the. surface soil was moist and | temperature o 


increasing when it was dry. The relative bacterial 
purity of the air was mainly a question of dust, and while 
among the large majority of quite harmless forms in air 
a few injurious ones had been found, investigation had 
not proved air to be one of the important channels of in- 
fection. The continued existence of bacteria in air was 
rendered difficult by the influence of desiccation and 
sunlight. The former was one of nature’s favourite 
methods for getting rid of them, moisture being necessary 
for their development and vital processes, and constitu- 
ting about 80 per cent. of their cell-substance. Direct 
sunlight was a most deadly bactericidal agent, and dif- 
fuse light was also injurious, though slower in action. 
Sunlight, too, had an important effect on the spontane- 
ous purification of rivers. In water the conditions 
favouring the presence and multiplication of bacteria 
were a low altitude, warmth, abundance of organic 
matter, and a sluggish or stagnant condition of the 
water. The freezing of water, while stopping the multi- 
plication of organisms, might conserve the life of disease 
germs by eliminating the destructive action of commoner 
competitive forms. As regards electricity, there was 
little or no evidence of its direct action on bacterial life, 
nor, as far as the lecturer was aware, had any direct 
action of the X rays yet been definitely proved. Of all 
the physical agents affecting bacterial life temperature 
was the most important. The range of temperature 
under which their growth was possible ranged from zero 
to 70deg. C. There was an extensive group of organisms 
(termed thermophilic), which grew best between 55deg. 
and 65deg. C., a temperature at which ordinary photo- 
plasms became inert or died. The wide distribution of 
these was a very striking fact, and as an instance of 
their activity it was mentioned that cellulose—an ex- 
ceedingly difficult substance to decompose—by their 
action was completely disintegrated in ten to fourteen 
days. As to the inimical effects of temperature, an 
organism grown above its optimum temperature became 
attenuated and might eventually die, while if placed 
below its minimum temperature ceased to develop. To 
non-sporing organisms the boiling point was fatal ina 
few minutes, but the spores themselves were much more 
resistant to heat. The varying thermal death point of 
organisms and the problems of sterilization might be 
illustrated by the case of milk, which could carry the 
infection of various diseases. To render it innocuous 
freezing and the addition of preservatives were inade- 

uate ; heat was the one efficient and ve way | agent. 
A temperature must be employed sufficienly high to be 
fatal to the organisms producing rapid decomposition of 
the milk as well as to those producing disease in man, 
and must be followed by rapid covling to preserve the 
fresh flavour and prevent an increase of the bacteria still 
remaining alive. It had been found that if the milk was 
passed through hot and cold tubing so that it was quickly 
heated to 70 deg. C., and then quickly cooled, 30 secs. 
sufficed for complete Pasteurization—v.., the destruc- 
tion of about 90 per cent. of the bacteria—the diphtheria, 
typhoid, tubercle, and pus organisins being destroyed in 
this short space of time. Bacteria were indeed much 
more sensitive to high than to low temperatures, as was 
shown by some experiments recently carried out at the 
Royal Institution. A typical series of bacteria was ex- 
posed to the temperature of liquid air (about — 190 deg. 
C.) for 20 hours, but in no instance could any impair- 
ment of vitality be detected. The fresh growths obtained 
from the exposed tubes were normal in every respect, 
and the functional activities of the bacteria were un- 
affected. In the case of certain phosphorescent species 
the luminosity vanished when they were cooled in the 
liquid air, to return when they were warmed again. In 
a further series of experiments bacteria were covled in 
liquid air for a week, but without result. A few days 
ago, the same series of bacteria was subjected to the 
f liquid hydrogen—about— 250 deg. C— 
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and again the results were nz/. It must be remembered 
that this temperature was only 23 deg. above the zero of 
absolute temperature at which, on our present theoreti- 
cal conceptions, molecular movement ceased and the 
entire range of chemical and physical] actions with which 
we were acquainted would either stop or assume an 
entirely new réle. The fact then that life continued to 
exist under such conditions afforded new ground for re- 
flection as to whether all life was dependent for its con- 
tinuance on chemical reactions. Biologists would there- 
fore follow with the keenest interest Professor Dewar’s 
heroic attempts to reach the absolute zero, as upon his 
success — rest a settlement of the vexed question of 
vitality. eanwhile they were led to reconsider many 
of the main issues of the problem, and, by providing a 
new realm for experiment, Professor Dewar had placed 
in their hands an agent of investigation from the effec- 
tive use of which they might hope to gain a little 
yang insight into the great mystery of life itself.—TZhe 
imes. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


About 2000 putrid carcases of sheep aud oxen have 
been washed ashore at Foulness Island on the south-east 
corner of the Essex coast. These are the carcases of the 
cattle that were recently thrown overboard from vessels 
which were not allowed to land them owing to foot-and- 
mouth disease. The carcases have been caught in oyster 
barges, and discharged again from the latter, and there 
is the double danger of the fouling of the oyster beds 
and the fouling of the atmosphere surrounding the spot 
where they have come ashore and spoken about them- 
selves.—Chester Chronicle. 


THANKS TO ELECTORS. 


To the Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Dear Sir,—Will you permit me, through the medium 


of The Record, to thank the Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for the honour 
they have conferred upon me by again electing me as one 


of their representatives upon the Council.—I am, yours. 


faithfully, 
Maidenhead, June 7th. 


JAMES F. Simpson. 


Gentlemen,—I beg to tender my best thanks to the 


gentlemen who were kind enough to give me their sup- 
port and vote at the recent election of Council. Al- 
though not successful in securing votes sufficient to 
place me on the Council, yet I have received such en- 
couragement that:should a favourable opportunity occur 
at some future date, I shall have pleasure in again plac- 
ing my services at your disposal.— Yours faithfully, 
JoHN McKinna, F.R.C.V.S. 
Huddersfield, June 8th. 


OBITUARY. 
E. T. C. Ensor, M.R.C.V.S. 


Graduated, Lond., July, 1898. 


Mr. Ensor died from enteric fever, at Kroonstadt,. 
June 9th. 


Personal. 


CrowHurst.—On the 6th June the wife of W. H. 
Crowhurst, F.R.C.V.S., The Paddock, Canterbury, of a 
daughter.—TZhe 7'jmes. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


General Buller reports the following officers were dis- 
charged to duty, week ending May 26 :— 

Veterinary Department—-Capt. R. W. Raymond, and 
Surgeon A. J. Dalgleish. 


Civil Veterinary Surgeon Ensor died from enteric 
fever at Kroonstadt, June 9. 


The following gentlemen were posted for duty as 


C.V.S. Smith goes to Winburg. May 12. 
» Tasker goes to Springfontein. May 15. 
» Stanley Clarke posted to Kroonstad. May 16. 
» Houston arrived E. Lond. posted to Cape Town. 
Deacon goes to Blomfontein. 


C.V.S. Nicol arrived E. London goes to Bloemfontein. 
May 20. 
Major Pringle, A.V.D., sailed in the Lake Erie on 
June 7th from Albert Docks to S. Africa. 
Civil Veterinary Surgeon C. Campbell sailed in the 
Montrose on June 11 from Albert Docks for S. Africa. 
Mr. Holland in ss. Langton Grange June 14th from 
Newport, Mon., for New Orleans en route to Cape. 
Mr. Crow leaves in Anglo Chilian, Liverpool, June 16 
for Gibraltar, en route for Cape. 
Mr. Rees in ss. Hercalades from Newport, Mon., for 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 
Dear Sir, 

Your remarks regarding the scanty representation of 
the profession at the annual dinner of the R.C.V.S., 
although no doubt warranted to a certain extent, should 
be somewhat qualified, at least so far as country practi- 
tioners are concerned. 

I venture toopine that I am only voicing the senti- 
ments of the majority of provincial veterinary surgeons 
when [ say this is the busiest season of the whole year, 
and the exacting routine of one’s practice does not 
admit of one’s absence at this time. Moreover the 
scarcity of assistants owing to the war has meant double 
work for the principal. 

With the city practitioner the case is different, and to 
him should your remarks apply most acutely. The 
compact nature of his practice means the seeing 
of many cases in a short space of time, and he can order 
his 5 o’clock tea and his 7 o’clock dinner, and be there 
with almost formal punctuality. ’ 

With us, however, a glorious state of uncertainty 
pervades our wholeeconomy. We can propose, but often 
an out of the way client disposes for us. But let the ex- 
cuses be what they may it is to be regretted that there 
was not a larger attendance if for no more than to meet. 
such influencial men as the P.R.C.P. and the mover of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill, for it is only by coming 
in contact with men of such locus standi that we may 
hope to raise our own social and professional status.— 


Yours truly, 
W. M. Scort, F.R.C.V.S. 
Binford Place, Bridgwater. 


— 


Communications, Booxs, Papers rECEIvVED—Messrs. 


Passajes, Spain, en route for Cape (San Sabastian). 


W. M. Scott, R. Rutherford. R.G. “ Justice.” 
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